The Nile Waters
It is clear that in these conditions one of the aims of
engineering policy must be to store some of the flood
waters now escaping to the sea for use during the season
of shortage. Otherwise no expansion of irrigation would
be possible. The matter, however, is not so simple as it
might appear. Sites are not common where the con-
ditions are suitable for storage on the scale necessary
for the irrigation of large tracts of land. Moreover the
water impounded must be as far as possible free of silt;
otherwise the reservoir would be slowly put out of action
by accumulated solids. This point has an important
bearing on the problem of storage, and the silt content
of the water as well as the volume available must be
taken into account in any storage project. From this
point of view there is a marked difference between the
water derived from different parts of the Nile basin.
The two main affluents of the Nile are the White Nile
and the Blue Kile, which unite at Khartoum, whence the
combined waters follow a northerly course of some 1,900
miles to the Mediterranean. Throughout this length the
Nile is joined by only one tributary, the Atbara. Though
an important tributary of the Nile, the Atbara is not a
perennial stream. Its waters are derived chiefly from
rainfall in Abyssinia, and to a lesser e:xtent in Eritrea
and the Eastern Sudan, It is in flow for a few months
only each year, usually from June to November; and for
the rest of the year it consists of nothing but a series of
isolated pools.
The catchment areas of the White and Blue Niles differ
widely in their physical characteristics, and consequently
there are important differences in the nature of the flow
of the two rivers. The flow of the White Nile, derived
from rain falling on the tropical foi^ste, extensive swampe,
and the Great La&es of Central Africa,, has a compam*
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